

cks when many news- 1956 to face angry mobs, burning crosses and death 

ed Brown v. Board of threats on her own. Mr. Clark's portrait of her during 

ites called it unthink this ordeal is one of steadfast courage and muted 
is Councils when, the dignity. 

n. And so he showed : This contrasts sharply with the picture of the uni- 

that one could fight versity*s president, Qliyer Cromwell Carmichael, a 

bsent his efforts and man, as Mr. Clark presents him, whose credentials 

of courage and like _ greatly outweighed his convictions. A mild segregation- 
tr more slowly and at ist who had once been chairman of the board of trustees 
rscores an important of the New York State University* system. Carmichael 
ten forgotten.. took the. wrong turn at every crossroad, ultimately 

. . yielding leadership to the hidebound and uncompromis- 

in history at^Emory ing Alabama board of trustees. The board succeeded in 
"he News and Qbserv- expelling Ms. Lucy less than a month after her arrival 
uth for The New York ‘ ■ i » - /....i-x-. ^ 
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THE SCHOOLHOUSE DOOR%' 

Segregation’s Last Stand at the University of Alabama. 
-By E. Culpepper. Clark. l-l'oV; 

Illustrated. 305 pp. New York : .•iiv'rv zsjs.r • ynr-u-^/ 
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By Barry Gewen r 



integrationists stood up to segrega- 
J tionists in the American South during the 
J I950’s and 60’s, right confronted wrpng, vir- 
tue' challenged evil, good guys battled bad. 
E. Culpepper Clark, assistant to the president of the 
University of Alabama, has a taste for drama — as well 
asi< 



for moral principle — and with the desegregation of 
his owp university he had at hand a subject ideally 
opposition newspaper suited to his inclinations and talents. "The Schoolhouse 
iad been dismissed by Door Segregation’s Last Stand at the' University of 
rter of little promise. Alabama" is old-fashioned narrative history, readable, 
until a ruinous fight involving, immediate and propelled by a motley cast of 
a. Louisiana Klngfish, characters, each of whom had to make ethical choices 
I to the eneiqy. that would affect not only his or her own future but also 

he planter, poet and that of the nation as a whole. 

spaper for Greenville Mc^ Clark builds his story around two set pieces: 
mes. So be helped the Autherine Lucy’s 'abortive attempt to integrate the 
Delta Star, whidfthey university Jn the mid-1950’s and Gov. George C. Wal- 
lg and kiting checks lace's last-gasp “stand In the schoolhouse door" before 



to- sell,' and Hodding the institution was finally forerf t© accept black stu- - also extraordinarily ambitious, with his eyes on the 
vas bom. w. } -*■ •*. it . xjeats in ,1963. ^Appropriately, tlje tjook begins with a 
ergence as a thought- ; description. of one peroon, Pollie : Anne Myers,* a feisty 
vuth, someone always ; ?0-year-old black woman who decided In 1952 to try to 
ven fists. If occasion- enter the University of Alabama and who persuaded 
'el, writing and other . her more reserved friend Autherine Juanita Lucy to 
her subject in work- join her. One of the author’s key points, against accusa- 
mostly reportorially, tions and myths to the contrary, is that the two young 
rig judgment herself, women acted on their own, without the support of 
>day will ask how an . organizati o ns like the NA-A.C.P., though of course that 
of a Federal ‘ anti- support was forthcoming once the university and the 
state government opted for a strategy of resistance. 

Following a long court fight, and after Ms. Myers was 
denied admission because sbe had become pregnant 
while unmarried, Ms. Lucy was obliged in February 

death 
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White House, a person who “lived politics with an 
intensity that made the Kennedys appear diffident.” 
Mr. Wallace had been elected Governor the previous 
year on a pledge to reject integration, “even to the point 
of standing in the schoolhouse door, if necessary,” and 
he meant to be as good as his word. Though he knew his 
confrontation with the Federal Government was noth- 
ing more than an exercise in symbolism, theater pure 
and simple, he was determined to follow his script 
Lhrough to the end. 

In the short run, this story has a happy ending. 
After reading a statement of defiance, Governor Wal- 
lace stepped aside and the University of Alabama was 
integrated without violence. In 1965 it graduated its 
first black, Vivian Malone, and by 1966 it had 400 black 
students. (Last year Autherine Lucy Foster, the wife of 
the Rev. Hugh Lawrence Foster and the mother of four, 
received a master's degree in education from the uni- 
versity and had an endowed scholarship named in her 
honor.) But from a different, and larger, perspective, 
the results have not been so fortunate. Governor Wal 
lace’s stand catapulted him into nationwide promi 
nence and enabled him to run for President three times 
He introduced Southern racial politics (usually en 
coded) into the national mainstream, helping to poison 
public debate, redirect party strategies and exacerbate 
social tensions. As Mr. Clark says, “Of those who went 
through the university's ordeal of desegregation, none 
George Wallace.” Sadly, we are still 
. * r.:< t* t* ^ vy •• Q 
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Jot segregation at the University of Alabama. 

' ‘ - " •ST/hni: x**. to i'.i i .- - •••>••; 

on the Tuscaloosa campus. (Among' the virtues of “The 
Schoolhouse Door” is that it offhandedly reminds us 
Just how close we are to the Dark Ages. In 1952 the 
president of the university threatened not to allow, the 
football team, with Bart Starr as quarterback, to com- 
pete in the Orange Bowl if its opponent, Syracuse 
University,, fielded an/ of its black players. A decade 
later the state's governor commissioned a study from a 
North Carolina professor of embryology that concluded 
blacks were mentally 200,000 years behind whites.) 

- It wasn’t until 1963 that blacks were able to breach 
the university's wall of obstruction and intimidation. 
That year James Hood and Vivian Malone came to 
Alabama’s main campus at Tuscaloosa and Dave 
McGlathery enrolled at the Huntsville extension center. 
Yet if Autherine Lucy and the hapless Oliver Carmi- 
chael are the major actors in the first part of “The 
Schoolhouse Door,” the dominant role in the second 
part belongs, to none of the campus figures but to the 
man who physically tried to block the path of the 
Tuscaloosa students: George Corley Wallace. Indeed, 
as Mr. Clark makes clear, the show was Governor 
Wallace's from beginning to end. 

Integration could not be averted in 1963. The courts, 
the Kennedy Administration, even leading elements of 
Alabamian society were behind it The university itself 
was resigned to the change. Mr. Wallace, however, 
needed to make a public display of resistance. He was, 
in Mr. Clark's words, “as thoroughgoing a racist as the 
civil rights movement could have invented.” He was 
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